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that " India will not remain, and ought not to remain content to 
be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for the rest of the 
Empire." 

In conclusion note should be made of the apparent typo- 
graphical error in quoting " Professor MacDonald" for Professor 
MacDonnell (p. 21). A synopsis of the Indian Industrial Com- 
missions Report, A Brief Comparative Statement of the Present 
Indian Constitution, the Montague-Chelmsford scheme of re- 
forms, the Congress-League reform proposals, and Reports of the 
Committees on Franchises and Division of Functions, are included 
as appendices. 

Harry J. Carman, 
Columbia University. 

National Governments and the World War. By Feederic A. Ogg 
and Charles A. Beard. New York: Macmillan. 603 pp. 

The general reader, as well as the student of comparative 
government, should welcome the appearance of this readable 
and informing volume, although most of its subject-matter is 
already available in Professor Beard's American Government and 
Politics (Macmillan, 1910, revised edition, 1913) and Professor 
Ogg's Governments of Europe (Macmillan, 1913). The joint 
authors have not merely condensed and combined these two 
works into a volume smaller than either; they have added several 
entirely new chapters and have included the latest information, 
up to 1918, regarding changes which have occurred in the last 
few years. More than that, they have given to the new work 
a thesis, an interpretation, which was lacking in the original 
treatises. 

The idea which serves as a unifying theme for the entire book 
is that the World War "was, at bottom, a struggle between two 
great schemes of human government — autocracy and democracy" 
(p. v). A new introductory chapter presents, in a few vigorously 
written paragraphs, the striking contrast between the develop- 
ment of "The Democratic Idea" in England, France, and America, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, "The Autocratic Ideal of 
Government" as exemplified in Germany. The picture is drawn 
in black and white, without half-tones. Perhaps a meticulous 
critic might object to such unqualified generalizations as that the 
Hohenzollerns treated their people "as mere taxpayers and 
'food for cannon' " (p. 13), or that "the Bill of Rights enacted 
by the English Parliament in 1689 laid the democratic basis of 
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government for all time" (p. 4). To accept the latter statement 
at its face value would be to ignore the profound difference 
between the Whig oligarchy of the seventeenth century and 
modern popular government. 

There follow seven chapters by Professor Beard on "Govern- 
ment in the United States." Six of these represent, in large 
part, a remarkably successful scissors-and-paste abridgment of 
his American Government and Politics, the value of which is so 
generally appreciated that praise would seem superfluous. Sec- 
tions have been transposed, paragraphs abbreviated, chapters 
combined, headings altered. The detailed description of state 
governments, the chapters on the evolution of the federal and 
state constitutions and on the development of party machinery 
and party issues, and several less important parts of the original 
treatise have been suppressed. To balance these omissions, 
however, there is a section on the Duties of Citizens (pp. 142-144) 
and a chapter summarizing federal and state war legislation 
(chapter viii). 

In the remaining two-thirds of the volume, Professor Ogg 
describes the democratic governments of the Allied Nations and 
the autocratic institutions of the Central Powers. By a judicious 
selection of "Allied Powers," a selection from which Russia and 
Japan are omitted, Professor Ogg demonstrates convincingly 
that the war was waged to make the world safe for democracy. 

Professor Ogg has performed the task of condensation and 
revision with the utmost conscientiousness. For example, in 
his treatment of the British government he has rewritten many 
pages, and has added valuable sections on the war cabinet, on 
party organization, on Irish home rule, on the functions and 
powers of Parliament, on the Representation of the People Act 
(1918), besides an entirely new chapter on "Greater Britain." 
In the chapters on France he has compressed the narrative of 
constitutional history prior to 1871 and of party politics between 
1871 and 1900, but has added a new section, based on Hayes' 
Modern Europe, describing the party situation since 1900, and 
has rewritten the history of the French Socialist parties. A 
more careful study of the French ministry has led him to revise 
his general opinion of the French constitution. In 1913, he 
believed that the great defect of the French government was the 
lack of a two-party system, and, consequently, of stability. 
Now he discovers that, after all, this instability is but superficial, 
and that "the French government is exceptionally democratic, 
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economical, and effective" (pp. 344-345). In the case of Italy 
as in that of France, more attention has been given to Socialism 
and recent reforms have been noted. The chapter on Belgium 
includes a new table showing the effect of plural votes, but the 
sections on party history, on the judiciary, and on local govern- 
ment are omitted. 

When he comes to deal with the governments of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, Professor Ogg gives free rein to his patriotic 
abhorrence of Teutonic autocracy. Germany, he tells us, was 
ruled by "one of the most hopelessly antiquated governmental 
systems on earth" (p. 504). From a recent book by Abbe 1 
Wetterle' he draws facts to prove that the Reichstag was a mere 
"debating society," a "Hall of Echoes" (p. 479). All real power 
was concentrated in the hands of the undemocratic Bundesrath 
(he still uses this obsolete orthography) and of the Kaiser, "the 
chief war lord of modern times" (p. 461). Whereas in 1913 he 
had characterized the franchise for the German Reichstag as 
"broadly democratic," he now styles it only "fairly democratic" 
(p. 473). After describing the imperial government and the 
constitution of Prussia — the less autocratic South-German 
governments being ignored — he proceeds to expose the "bulwarks 
of German autocracy," and to explain the "cross-currents" in 
German party politics, carrying the story down to November, 
1918. 

For Austria-Hungary he has written a new introduction, show- 
ing how the "ramshackle" Hapsburg empire was created by 
force and craft, and upheld by terrorism and intrigue" (pp. 531- 
532). By omitting the description of the provincial legislatures 
of Austria he strengthens the reader's impression that the Haps- 
burgs attempted to "centralize and Germanize without mercy" 
(p. 534). It is rather surprising to find no mention at all of the 
peculiar constitutional position of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Part IV of the book comprises two chapters. The first, pre- 
pared by Professor Beard, may be characterized as a useful com- 
pilation of President Wilson's utterances on the war. The sec- 
ond, written by Professor Ogg, gives an historical review of the 
movement towards "international government" and warmly 
advocates the establishment of some such League of Nations as 
that proposed by the League to Enforce Peace. At first, the 
League should include only "free nations," nations "whose 
policy is under popular control, and whose great object in inter- 
national as in domestic affairs is justice and concord." The first 
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members, accordingly, should be Great Britain, France, Italy, 
the United States — and Japan (p. 587). Had he written a 
chapter on the Japanese government, Professor Ogg would 
perhaps have shortened his list of "free nations." 

The volume is admirably adapted for use as a text for courses 
in War-Issues and Comparative Government, or as a handy 
reference-work for the general reader. For purposes of instruc- 
tion, the lists of "Selected References," including only such 
works as are available in English, are particularly valuable. 

Parker Thomas Moon, 

Columbia University. 

China and the World-War. By W. Reginald Wheeler. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1919. ix+263 pp. $1.75. 

This compact volume is a convenient and useful summary of 
recent Chinese history — from August, 1914, to October, 1918. 
It deals primarily with international relations. Separate chap- 
ters give accounts of the Japanese capture of Tsingtao, the break- 
ing of relations with Germany and the declaration of war, the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement (including a survey of America's pre- 
vious policy in China), and the Chinese-Japanese Military Agree- 
ment of 1918. An adequate background of domestic politics 
is supplied — indeed the chapters on relations with Germany deal 
chiefly with the domestic events and considerations upon which 
rested the issue of declaring war. The last chapter sums up 
Chinese problems, external and internal, political, economic and 
educational, as they appeared in the fall of 1918; and then pro- 
ceeds to earn its caption — China's Future as Affected by the 
Aims of the Allies. The "Aims of the Allies" are those of the 
summer of 1918 and are defined wholly in Wilsonian terms. 
The applicability of these principles to the problems is the climax 
toward which the book is constructed. 

The account is highly readable. A few leading events are 
systematically discussed, with careful enumerations of opinions 
pro and con and with frequent quotations from the native press 
and from authorities such as Putnam Weale, Thomas F. Millard 
and Stanley K. Hornbeck. Perhaps many will think the pro- 
portion of balanced quotations is unduly large and would prefer 
that the author come out boldly with his own opinion, e.g., of 
the Lansing-Ishii notes. Important documents which bear 
directly upon this history are presented either in the text or in 
appendices. The last appendix gives, with brief comments, a 



